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APWA'S EXPANDING PROGRAM 


bership a progress report on the Association’s ac- 

tivities during 1951. Encouraging evidence is 
shown of the growth of APWA in range of program 
and financial support. At the same time the financial 
and narrative reports reflect the urgent need for new 
and expanded service programs. It is therefore par- 
ticularly gratifying that new Foundation grants make 
possible consultation services in the fields of medical 
care and aging. 

These are pressing and complicated areas of welfare 
services for public welfare workers today. It is hoped, 
as these projects get under way, through the guidance 
of special consultants and with the advice of APWA 
Committees on Medical Care and Aging, that the 
membership will utilize these new services, thereby 
contributing value and gaining from them greater 
knowledge and new competence. 

Children’s services, likewise, are of special c concern 


T« issuE of Pustic Wevrare brings to the mem- 
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to APWA. The nation-wide study of ADC, in which 
a large segment of the membership participated and 
which will be available in early August, will provide 
significant and challenging information on this as- 
pect of work with children. It is hoped that the As- 
sociation can soon add to its staff a child welfare 
consultant in order that greater emphasis can again 
be placed on this area of public welfare work. 


Here, then, are several evidences of a broader serv- 
ice program. That they are needed, is only too evi- 
dent; that they are representative of only a segment 
of the services APWA should provide is equally 
apparent. 


These new and expanded fields of activity should 
provide a springboard for wider membership partici- 
pation and support and for a better and broader 
understanding by the public of the purpose, scope, 
and philosophy of public welfare. 
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Keport fo ie Board of ithe or 1951 


by LOULA DUNN, Director 


HE YEAR 1951—the year when the American Pub- 
Ti Welfare Association reached its twenty-first 

birthday, thereby “coming of age”—produced evi- 
dence that the Association is continuing to grow in 
usefulness and vitality and that it is not likely it will 
remain static after reaching its “majority.” 

The Association has grown through the participa- 
tion of its members in over-all program activities as 
well as committees, conferences, and areas of special 
interests. Likewise the role of the Association has 
been an expanding one in terms of its representation 
of public welfare on the national scene. The requests 
from members for services have increased. Additional 
committees were formed to work in new areas of in- 
terest and to make recommendations concerning spe- 
cial questions. A new council, the National Council 
of Field Representatives, was granted approval by 
the Board of Directors in August. There was growth 
in financial support from the membership which 
enabled the Association to operate without special 
grants from Foundations to underwrite its basic 
budget. On the other hand, the Association has been 
able to carry on special activities as a result of Foun- 
dation grants for specific purposes. 

While the Association has not yet built as firm 
a financial base as is needed in order to fulfill its 
varied responsibilities, it was able to carry over a 
small amount in its general operations fund at the 
end of the year 1951. Even so, additional professional 
staff is needed if we are to provide well rounded 
services to our members and adequately serve as their 
spokesman. We must not, therefore, be overly op- 
timistic even though we may take pride in our 
progress. 

There are many needs yet to be met and with a 
limited staff we must continually set priorities on our 
activities. The many indications of the growing in- 
terest of the members in their organization and their 
reliance on the American Public Welfare Association 
to act as their national spokesman, however, are par- 
ticularly encouraging and stimulating as we begin a 
new year. The fact that the staff is called on more 
and more for a wide variety of services is evidence 
of the significant role the Association plays in this 
period when public welfare is so much in the public 
eye. Thus, it is clearly evident that the American 
Public Welfare Association has made a place for itself 
in the field of public welfare and that the members, 
recognizing this fact, are willing to contribute their 


time, energy, and money to make it possible for the 
Association to move toward fulfilling the role for 
which it was designed. 


CoNFERENCES 


HE AssoclaTION offers its greatest opportunity for 
, pte contact of members and participation in 
APWA activities at regional conferences. Thirty-one 
hundred people registered at these conferences during 
1951—more than 50 per cent of its members. The 
most striking characteristic of the attendance lies in 
the fact that it was more evenly distributed among 
the regions than had been true in recent years. Four 
of the regions—the Mountain, Central, West Coast 
and Southeast—had a larger registration than in 1949 
or 1950. The Southwest dropped slightly from its 1950 
registration and the Northeast was considerably less 
than in 1950, when the conference was held in New 
York City. The location of the conference in relation 
to the accessibility to members influences the registra- 
tion, but the over-all picture shows clearly the interest 
in and the usefulness of these conferences. 

The Round Table Conference, which was held in 
Washington, D. C., on November 29, 30, and Decem- 
ber 1 had a total registration of 926, which was only 
a little lower than the attendance in Chicago in 1950 
but more than that of any previous conference in 
Washington. All of the states were represented ex- 
cept Nebraska, and there were registrants from 
Canada, Puerto Rico, Italy, England, Australia, and 
the United Nations. The interest manifested at this 
meeting gave further evidence of the value of the As- 
sociation to its members and of their support. In 
accordance with Board action, Round Table Con- 
ferences will hereafter be held biennially but regional 
conferences will continue on an annual basis. 

The Association also participated in the National 
Conference of Social Work by having an exhibit 
booth where consultation service was provided and 
hotel headquarters where public welfare groups gath- 
ered and numerous meetings were held. Other na- 
tional conferences in the field of welfare were at- 
tended and participated in by the staff. 


CoMMITTEE Work 


HROUGH THE worK of the Association’s committees 
y pnerwentn policies are developed. Their usefulness 
is twofold—the opportunity to serve on committees is 
appreciated by the members, while at the same time 
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the Association is able to carry on a wider range of 
activities with its small staff than would otherwise be 
possible. Last year nearly one thousand members en- 
gaged in some committee activity. 

The Association had the following regular commit- 
tees during 1951: Welfare Policy, Services to Chil- 
dren, Social Work Education and Personnel, Medical 
Care, Membership, and Finance. One member of 
the staff assumed major responsibility for working 
with each committee. The committees were actively 
engaged in their areas of responsibility throughout 
the year, and the reports of the committee chairmen 
at the annual business meeting were impressive as 
they reflected the careful and extensive consideration 
that had been given to the variety of projects under- 
taken by these committees. The work of the commit- 
tees was summarized in the annual reports which 
were transmitted to members of the Board of Direc- 
tors by each committee chairman. 

In addition to these committees, there were several 
special committees. A new committee on Civil De- 
fense and Public Welfare was formed and a special 
grant was secured from the Field Foundation in order 
to finance work in the area of emergency welfare 
services. For a short period James Brindle worked 
with the Association as Consultant on Civil Defense 
and throughout the year he gave intermittent service 
to this Committee. Six information bulletins dealing 
with welfare services in civil defense were issued by 
the Association. 

The six Regional Conference Committees gave 
ample evidence of the grass roots interest in and sup- 
port of APWA. Through these committees regional 
conference programs were formulated and other con- 
ference arrangements were made. The enthusiasm of 
those who attended these conferences gave proof of 
the value of the work done by these committees. 

The Advisory Committee on the Aid to Dependent 
Children Study continued to advise with the Institute 
for Research in Social Science of the University of 
North Carolina in connection with the gathering of 
data and the writing of the manuscript. It is expected 
that the study will be published in the spring of 1952. 

The National Nominating Committee prepared a 
roster of nominees for officers and Board members 
from which the membership elected the new officers 
for the year 1952 and Board members for the year 
1952-53. Regional Nominating Committees selected 
nominees for regional Board members for the same 
ballot. 

A special Committee on Council Structure studied 
this area and made recommendations to the Board 
at its first meeting of the year. As a result, criteria 


were established for the approval of additional coun- 
cils as well as for the Councils of State and Local Ad- 
ministrators already organized and in operation. 

A Committee on the Revision of By-Laws made a 
careful study of the By-Laws of the Association and 
on the basis of suggestions from various members of 
the Association recommended several changes which 
were approved by the Board of Directors at its Au- 
gust meeting. By means of a mail ballot the mem- 
bership approved these changes and the revised By- 
Laws became effective January 1, 1952. 

A special committee was appointed to study the 
relationship between the Chicago and Washington of- 
fices and to make recommendations concerning the 
advisability of making Washington the central head- 
quarters. After the regional representatives on the 
committee had canvassed members in their own re- 
gions and a careful study had been made, the com- 
mittee recommended that there be no change and the 
Board concurred. 

A special committee studied the regional system of 
the Association and on its recommendation the vot- 
ing and conference regions were combined into six 
regions. In general the regions adopted coincided 
with the conference pattern. States that were shifted 
were given the opportunity to canvass their members 
and determine the region with which they wished to 
be affliated. 

Throughout the year the Association continued to 
work with the National Council on Social Work 
Education and the Inter-Association Committee on 
Health through its appointed members. It also con- 
tinued its activities in the health field through the 
Joint Committee of the American Public Health As- 
sociation and this Association, and representation was 
continued in the Commission on Chronic Illness. 

The Association was further represented on various 
national boards and committees by the staff and 
members of the Association. 


FInANcES AND MEMBERSHIP 


ITH THE EXCEPTION Of Foundation grants for spe- 
Wii projects, the Association was financed en- 
tirely from membership dues, the sale of publications 
and advertising, and miscellaneous income from such 
sources as surveys, honorariums, and conference reg- 
istration. The total income for the year, including a 
balance of $3,985.00 brought forward from 1950, was 
$99,288.68. Slightly more than 70 per cent of this 
income came from membership. About 15 per cent 
came from the sale of the Directory. The income 
from the conferences helped to offset the costs of the 
conferences to the Association, although altogether 
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the regional conferences cost approximately $600 more 
than the income from registration and the cost of the 
Round Table Conference was more than $1500 greater 
than the registration income. 

During the year, while the number of agency mem- 
bers increased from 585 to 875 the number of in- 
dividual members decreased from 5,480 to 4,471. For 
the first year in the history of the Association all 
state and territorial welfare departments and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia had agency memberships. Agency 
members also included hundreds of local departments 
of public welfare, several Canadian provinces, and a 
number of related welfare organizations. The total 
income from membership in 1951 was $70,037.49, as 
compared with the total income of $59,806.00 in 1950. 
There was a drop in income from the Directory of a 
little over $1,000, much of which can probably be 
traced to the increase in agency memberships, since 
all agency members receive a free copy of the Di- 
rectory. 

Foundation grants for the Aid to Dependent Chil- 
dren Study and the Revenue Survey were carried over 
into 1951 since these projects were not completed. In 
addition a supplementary grant of $5,000 was secured 
from the Field Foundation in order that the Aid to 
Dependent Children Study data might be analyzed 
more fully. 

A special emergency grant of $10,000 was obtained 
from the Field Foundation to finance Association ac- 
tivities in civil defense. A grant of $1,000 was made 
by Independent Aid, Inc. (now the Doris Duke 
Foundation) to help defray the costs of work in the 
field of medical care. 

For general operations the Association spent a total 
of $94,142.56, which was slightly less than the income 
for the year. The working capital fund of $2,987.43, 
which had been created at the end of 1950, was in- 
creased by a transfer of $1,146.12, making a total 
working capital of $4,133.55. Thus the Association, 
while not yet adequately financed, was able to begin 
the new year with a cash balance and an increased 
working capital fund. 


STAFF 


N ADDITION TO Office staff the Association had the 
] following staff members throughout the year: a 
Director, an Administrative Consultant, a Consul- 
tant on Professional Services (part-time) and a Wash- 
ington Representative (part-time). 

Because of a change of residence to New York City 
it was necessary for Miss Elizabeth Wickenden to 
resign her position as Washington representative, ef- 
fective in June, although she has continued as a spe- 


cial consultant. At the end of October, Mrs. Marie 
Dresden Lane joined the staff as Washington Repre- 
sentative on a full-time basis. Thus the Association 
now has a full-time representative in Washington. 

For the first time, in 1951 the Association staff had 
OASI coverage. 


SpeciaL AcTIVITIES 


HROUGH THE Washington Office the membership 
¥in been kept informed on important legislative 
trends and developments concerning public welfare. 
This has been accomplished through the “Letter 
to Members,” special bulletins, letters, telegrams, con- 
sultation, and testimony on legislation affecting public 
welfare. The Washington office has also maintained 
contacts for the membership with Federal Agencies 
and has served as a clearing house for information on 
Washington activities. This informational service to 
the members continues to represent an important and 
popular area of activity. 

During the year the Association saw the first ef- 
fects of the 1950 amendments to the Social Security 
Act—many of which were contained in APWA’s 
platform. The most notable was expanded coverage 
and increased benefits of the OASI program, long an 
important plank in the platform. The year gave 
evidence of the positive effect of this particular legis- 
lation on public welfare caseloads as well as the ef- 
fects of other provisions. 

During the year the Association handled a large 
volume of inquiries from members of the Association, 
students preparing to enter the field of public wel- 
fare, and interested groups and individuals. Many 
periodicals and other publications of welfare agencies 
are received by the Association and made available 
to members through the loan library service, and by 
means of exhibits at conferences. This service was 
used extensively throughout the year. 

Consultation service was extensive and varied. This 
ranged from short time consultant and advisory serv- 
ice to workshops and institutes of longer duration. 
The staff also participated in state conferences of 
social work and similar meetings. 

The Association received numerous requests from 
welfare departments and schools of social work for 
assistance in securing qualified personnel and from 
workers for advice in locating desirable positions. 
While the staff was able to render service of this 
nature on only a limited scale, significant examples 
can be cited of its value. 

The Board of Directors held four meetings during 
the year on the following dates: February 3, May 13, 
August 27 and November 28. A special meeting was 
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held on December 1 as a follow-up of the meeting 
on November 28. 


By action of the Board of Directors at its February 
meeting the Association disaffiliated from the Na- 
tional Social Welfare Assembly. This action was 
taken after periodic review of the relationship of the 
two organizations and the responsibility of APWA 
to its members. In taking this action the Board rec- 
ommended “that the Association continue its policy 
of cooperation and consultation with the National 
Social Welfare Assembly when there are specific 
questions of public-voluntary relations in the welfare 
field which require joint discussion.” Following the 
August meeting of the Board, at the request of the 
National Social Welfare Assembly, a committee was 
appointed to meet with a committee appointed by the 
Assembly to discuss relationships between the two 
organizations. While this committee was unable to 
meet before the end of the year, a meeting was sched- 
uled for early in 1952. The APWA committee will 
then report back to the Board of Directors. 


During 1951 the Congress and several states passed 
legislation with reference to the confidential nature 
of public assistance records. The Board of Directors 
adopted the following resolution on this subject: 


The Board of Directors of the American Public 
Welfare Association reaffirms its position that full 
information regarding the administrative operations 
of public welfare should be available and further re- 
affirms its position that there should be full protec- 
tion of the identity of needy individuals and of in- 
formation regarding their personal circumstances. 


This resolution was distributed to all members and 
has been widely used for interpretive purposes. The 
1952 Policy Committee has been instructed by the 
Board to prepare an elaboration of this resolution. 
When received and acted upon by the Board this 
statement will likewise be sent to the membership. 


PuBLICATIONS 


EN IssuEs OF Puspiic WeELFareE and six issues of 
T Letter to Members” were prepared for the mem- 
bers during the year. The Directory was enlarged to 
include more agencies and more information than 
ever before. In addition to these regular publications 
the Association issued several miscellaneous bulletins 
and other publications. 


All publications released by the Association were 
sent routinely to agency members as part of the serv- 


ice included in their membership. Individual mem- 


bers received Pustic Wexrare and “Letters to Mem- 
bers.” 


SUMMARY 


HUS IT CAN BE SEEN that the Association activities 
Fou broad, varied, and expanding during the year 
1951, while former activities were continued and new 
interests were developed. The Association tried 
throughout the year to meet the increasing needs and 
demands of its membership in so far as it was pos- 
sible within staff and budget limitation. That the 
members have felt that the Association is of value to 
them has been reflected by their continued and in- 
creased participation in its activities and by their in- 
creased financial support. That other agencies and 
fields of interest have recognized the Association as 
spokesman for Public Welfare is evident by the range 
of requests received for opinion, position, and par- 
ticipation. 


Now that the Association has reached the end of 
its twenty-first year, it is essential that it take stock 
of where it is, where it is going, where it should go, 
and where it can go with its present and potential 
resources. If the Association is to carry out its objec- 
tives as expressed in the By-Laws and as reflected by 
an articulate membership, it must broaden its scope 
and improve its service programs. The staff is keenly 
aware of its responsibilities and alert to the oppor- 
tunities for increased service to the membership both 
directly and indirectly. We recognize the obligation 
of the Association to represent its members on the 
national social welfare scene, to act as spokesman for 
public welfare, to lend our best efforts to a wider un- 
derstanding of the purposes of public welfare, and to 
assist in improving the quality of public welfare serv- 
ices. Obviously, the staff and funds now available 
restrict the extent to which these opportunities and 
obligations can be utilized and discharged. Some sig- 
nificant examples of areas in which the Association 
should be more active are special surveys and research, 
child welfare, aging, medical care, training, adminis- 
trative practice, public-voluntary relations, federal- 
state-local relations, citizen participation, and the in- 
ternational aspects of public welfare. It seems evi- 
dent, therefore, that attention must continue to be 
focused on developing resources whereby the needs 
of the membership can be met and the Association 
can fulfill its broad responsibilities in this essential 
field of human relations. 
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AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIATION 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT FoR 1951 anp Bupcet ror 1952 


GENERAL OPERATIONS 


INCOME 
Balance Carried Forward 
Membership Dues _. 
Publication Sales 
Advertising , 
Conferences - ; 
Surveys and Honorariums _..___. 
Miscellaneous _. 


16, hoot 


EXPENSES 
Selaries —__ oe 
Social Security Contributions 
Office Expenses 
Building Service - 
Travel 
Dues and Library 

Publications si 

Membership Maintenance 
Accounting Service 
Conferences Lanes 
Committee Work ___. 
Washington Office ___ 


Tora, Expenses ____ 


Excess of Income over Expense 
Less Transfer to Working Capital_ 


Balance Carried Forward _ : 


FOUNDATION GRANTS 


SpeciaL Projects 
Aid to Dependent Children Study (Field Foundation) 
Civil Defense (Field Foundation) 
Medical Care Committee Work (Doris Duke Foundation) 
Project on Aging (Doris Duke iemnnaiins 
APHA Project _.__. 


Tora, SpectaL Projects — 


SuMMary OF Funp Bavances as oF December 31, 1951 
General Operations —__ 
Working Capital _ 
Aid To Dependent Children ‘Study _ saasipedacediilbbahsseaticionii 
Medical Care Committee Work. 
Revenue Survey ~ 


Civil Defense and Public VW Welfare. 


Balances Represented By: 
Cash on Deposit _. 
Imprest Funds 


ae 


1951 
$ 3,985.00 
70,037.49 
15,877.71 
872.50 
5,842.00 
2,628.98 
45.00 
$99,288.68 


$48,175.72 
611.36 
5,210.21 
3,441.96 
1,817.95 
201.94 
19,435.19 
2,448.73 
810.00 
$.566.83 
51.01 
2,571.66 
$94,142.56 
$ 5,146.12 
1,146.12 

$ 4,000.00 


$12,500.00 
10,000.00 
1,000.00 


$23,500.00 


$ 4,000.00 
4133.55 
4,728.01 

554.44 
2,901.51 
3,157.57 

$19,475.08 


$18,466.21 
1,008.87 
$19,475.08 





Bud get for 
1952 
$ 4.000.00 
80,000.00 
21,500.00 
700.00 
4,000.00 
2,000.00 
200.00 


$112,400.00 


$ 65,400.00 
900.00 
7,000.00 
4,000.00 
3,500.00 
1,100.00 
16,500.00 
3,000.00 
1,000.00 
5.000.00 
1,000.00 
4,000.00 
$112,400.00 


$ 10,000.00 
10,000.00 


$20.000.00 
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Working Mothers in the Aid fo Dependent 
Children P-ogram 


by ALICE E. MERTZ, Case Work Training Director 


Bureau of Public Assistance, Department of Charities 
County of Los Angeles, California 


regulation, it is becoming necessary for the mother 

in an ADC family to take employment or training 
if it is possible for her to do so. In many other areas, 
policies aiming in this direction are under considera- 
tion. This paper attempts to explore some of the 
positive values for such families when the mother is 
able to be employed part or full time. 

We are at once on the alert when an administrative 
policy looks toward the employment of mothers with 
children, for this is a subject that must be approached 
with care if serious damage to families is not to result 
in its administration. Since the inception of the Social 
Security Act in 1935 we have said that mothers might 
remain in their homes to care for their children. We 
will ask them, first, are we violating the basic intent 
of the ADC program if we encourage mothers to 
work when they are able; second, what can the 
mother bring to the home of social richness, includ- 
ing the financial, from her employment; and, third, 
what guides can be set up to determine which mothers 
should work? 


|: MANY Parts of the country, through law and 


Is rHE PuttosopHy or ADC VioLaTep WHEN 
Morners Work? 


S RECENTLY as the end of the nineteenth century 
A there was neither state nor national provision for 
the care of mothers and children when the father 
was ill or away. In 1909, in the first White House 
Conference for Children, the principle was developed 
that children should not be separated from their par- 
ents for reasons of poverty alone, and in 1911 the 
State of Illinois passed the first Aid to Parents Act, 
making it possible for assistance to be given the 
mother while she maintained a home for the children. 
Gradually other states followed until in 1935 the Social 
Security Act made it a federal and state responsibility 
to care for children who are in need. The literal 
meaning of the Social Security Act contains its basic 
philosophy—that in our society human beings shall 
have security in their social living; that they are all 
valuable and have a contribution to make to society; 


that when one has difficulty and cannot go on alone, 
it becomes the job of all to help. 

It is felt that we would be violating the intent of 
the Social Security Act in encouraging mothers to 
work, if in the interpretation of such a policy we 
violated its basic philosophy which implies that all of 
us are here to help another when there is a social 
problem. The greatest destructiveness would not be 
that we might encourage a few mothers to work who 
should not do so, but that from our discussions all 
mothers and children would come to feel they had 
no right to ADC, even if in need, and that if they 
were of any value to the community they would sup- 
port themselves and not be a burden upon others. The 
most important goal, then, in interpretation must be 
the retention with families in need of assistance of 
their “sense of belonging” in the community as do 
others who are not in need. Lester B. Granger re- 
cently wrote: “Hunger, cold, lack of material pos- 
sessions, and exclusion from personal comforts . . . 
these are by no means the worst that can happen to 
children. The worst is to be afraid and to be un- 
wanted.” 

If we can help mother and child to feel that they 
still “belong” although the husband and father are 
gone, then it may not be destructive for the mother 
to do some part in supporting herself and her child. 
She is working then, not because no one will help 
but because, out of her abilities, she can give this 
much to the community and to her child and herself, 
and she can then do this gladly. 


Tue Neeps oF CHILDREN 


HE SoctaL Security Acr defines a dependent child 
7 a “needy child . . . who is living with” certain 
relatives “in a place of residence maintained by one or 
such relatives as his or her own home.” The stress 
on the word “home” indicates one of the chief goals 
that we seek in the administration of the ADC pro- 
gram, and any employment of the mother that would 
prevent the maintenance of a home would be against 
the intent of the Social Security Act. 
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If it is not against federal and state law that the 
mother shall be employed, provided that home 
values shall be retained, we ask then what are the 
needs of children and what do they get in the normal 
home situation? Let us consider that there are four 
major needs of children which are met through fam- 
ily life and that these are as follows: (1) Good Physi- 
cal Care, (2) Love, (3) Character Development, (4) 
Social Development. 

We know that these four areas are very closely 
interrelated, that success in one area cannot be 
achieved separately, and that a lack in any one causes 
serious problems in the others. The mother has been 
largely responsible for the physical care of the child. 
Her loving care gives her a special responsibility in 
the affectional area that makes her loss very serious 
for the young child. Recent studies have shown that 
the young child who is reared without a loving 
mother does not develop as rapidly physically and is 
retarded in various ways in his neural development. 


Tue Fatuer’s Roie 


E KNow THAT the child must have love in order 
W to develop into an adult who can in turn give 
and receive love. It has been found also that there 
is a very close connection between the receipt of love 
and the development of standards or character on the 
part of the child. The combination of love and dis- 
cipline given by the parents produces sound character 
and social habits. The child who is loved does the 
good thing because he wishes to please his parent, 
and then, because of the parent’s loving response, 
takes the parental standard within himself. While 
formerly the mother was responsible for most of the 
character building within the home, the father was 
more the stern disciplinarian, keeping the child in 
line when the mother could not manage him. The 
importance of love also from the father is now recog- 
nized and both parents have taken over the role of 
discipline and standard building in their respective 
contacts with the child. 

Father has traditionally had the greatest role in 
the social development of the child. He has been 
the connecting link or the “social relator” who makes 
a pathway to and from the home to the world be- 
yond. In the early days the father taught the boy 
the family trade as the mother helped the girl to be 
a housewife. Some parts of these roles have been 
lost in our growing industrial civilization, but the 
father’s role in helping the children and indeed help- 
ing the wife as well to understand and adjust to the 
outside world has definitely been deepened. Children 
and wives grow in pride and respect for themselves 


as they identify with the father in his working and 
worldly relationships. 

Let us take a look at a day in the life of father to 
see what he brings home from his job and other rela- 
tionships, with which the child can identify. The 
child sees father get up in the morning, perhaps not 
too eager to work, yet having to meet his responsi- 
bilities to his family and his employer. At the job 
he must relate to an employer who may be an “easy,” 
“hard,” or a “kind” boss. He may get a promotion 
that he has worked hard for, or may not. He may 
or may not agree with the industry’s policy, and, if 
the latter, may have to find a new job. These experi- 
ences with their profound meaning are and should be 
shared in some way in the home. (Indeed, it is best 
that Johnny knows father has a problem that is worry- 
ing him to work through and is not being cross at 
Johnny because Johnny is not liked.) The solution 
to father’s work problem may in a constructive way 
deepen the child’s understanding of what the adult 
world is like. And then we see father bringing his 
pay check home, with the check meaning perhaps 
new shoes for Johnny or an increased allowance, with 
Johnny participating in the rounding of the circle 
of father’s efforts in going to work and bringing back 
money to exchange for the means of living. When 
children do not share this rounded circle, is there not 
some loss to them from its missing parts? 


More Meanincrut RELATIONSHIPS 


BUT FATHER on the job relates not only to employers 
but to fellow employees, producing with them a 
piece of work, enriching his understanding of others’ 
differences in attitudes, race, religion, etc., and in 
other ways experiencing work relationships, the mean- 
ing of which he can bring back to the home. 

Beyond the strict employment aspects of his job, 
father has vast and fascinating experiences at lunch 
and in the famous “rest period” where every con- 
ceivable social subject is discussed! The job has be- 
come one of the greatest of present day institutions. 
It has semblance to the old town meeting and beyond 
producing economic goods is a tremendous force for 
the production of an adult point of view and good 
citizenry. It is one of the last remaining spots where 
a number of human minds can immediately, regu- 
larly, and effectively touch one another. 

When we say of a recipient of assistance, “Of 
course, he is dependent. He grew up on relief,” we 
may mean that he has not had the opportunity of 
identification with a working parent. Thus, we are 
saying that the devotion to the parent as a working 
person imbues in the child a respect for employers, 
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employees, fellow workers, clientele, organizations, 
etc., and the identification of the child with the father 
in these relationships largely determines whether the 
child will find his own way later in the political and 
larger social world. 

There is very little in social work literature about 
this contribution of the father from his working life 
to the child. But in an excellent article on the subject 
of mother’s employment, Dr. Irene M. Josselyn and 
Ruth Schley Goldman may give us some formal 
authority for our judgment. “Adults have another 
function in their role as parents. They are the first 
source of the child’s concept of adulthood. . . . Thus, 
the most stable philosophy of life and social living 
has its roots in the interrelationship between the child 
and the parent figures, and the experiences the child 
has with their philosophy.” It might be added that 
this philosophy is developed partly in a work experi- 
ence. 

Tue ADC Morner 


When the ADC mother in the fatherless family re- 
mains at home, is there a possibility that we are 
actually burdening her when we expect her to rear 
her child without father’s work experiences? We do 
not say to her, “Now that the father is gone, your 
child need be only half able to earn a living or be a 
good citizen half time.” Where the family is not 
too large and where the mother can give over some 
of the supervision during the day to others, should 
mother be encouraged to spend some time in a job 
relationship so that she can bring these experiences 
back to her child? We feel great appreciation for the 
mothers in our ADC families and for how valiantly 
they carry on. It.is out of a desire to help and cer- 
tainly not to make life harder for mother that these 
questions are raised. 

There are many values beyond the above that the 
mother and child in the fatherless home can gain 
from the mother’s employment, and we list five 
interrelated points. 


(1) There is that which was developed above, that 
the mother may gain social growth for herself and 
show to her child an enriched citizen interested and 
concerned not only with her own child and home but 
with the welfare of others as well. 


(2) The mother may gain creative self-expression. 
In the normal home some of mother’s sense of adult 
achievement comes from the help she gives her hus- 
band in his achievement, which is different from her 
help to her children. With the loss of the husband, 
there comes this additional loss of adult activity. 
Mother also is a person in her own right and has 


needs and creativeness that go beyond her abilities as 
a mother. Our past policy in ADC administration 
has been that mother should not have to go out to 
Would it be 
facetious to paraphrase this—that our ADC mothers 
should not have to remain in the home for reasons 
of poverty alone? 


work for reasons of poverty alone. 


SENEFITS OF ApuLt Activity 

N GREATER and greater numbers of non-assistance 

families, mothers work part or full time. Has our 
interest in not overburdening our ADC mother and 
in protecting the children actually been discriminat- 
ing against her? There are great reservoirs of abil- 
ity in our ADC mothers. A recent situation is re- 
called where, following discussion with the worker, a 
mother was found to have marked ability in com- 
mercial artistry. Training and employment were ob- 
tained, good after-school care found, and the whole 
family benefited by the realization of mother’s abil- 
ities. 

(3) A mother may get release from the emotional 
strains and worries at home; get perspective on her 
problems; get practical help from fellow employees 
in rearing her children. Here is a mother who works, 
placing her children with relatives after school, be- 
cause only by being away from home and forgetting 
the coming tragic death of her hospitalized husband 
is she able to bear up enough to help her children 
through this period and keep herself from breaking 
emotionally. Another mother, deserted fifteen years 
ago, has reared her one child on ADC, telling her 
that men are “no good.” Would work have helped 
her see her experiences more objectively? A mother, 
worried about the behavior of her 14-year old, dis- 
cusses it with a fellow worker who also has children, 
is relieved that she is not alone in having problems, 
and gets help in planning. A mother with eight 
school children (grandmother in the home) does part 
time work so that the family can purchase a home. 
She laughingly tells that she experiments on her em- 
ployer’s children, who have two parents, and then 
uses her new methods on her own. 

(4) The working mother learns to share her child 
emotionally with others who give care when she is 
away. This is extremely important in any fatherless 
home but is especially so when there is only one child. 
Where there are a father, mother and one child, one 
parent must share the child with the other and the 
child share each parent. The mother and one child 
situation can be carried through successfully, but the 
sharing of the mother with employment may make 
this situation more healthful for mother and child. 
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(5) The mother may get direct emotional satisfac- 
tion on the job in being liked and wanted by the 
employer and fellow employees, and in having healthy 
companionships. In the administration of ADC we 
often forget the terrible personal loss that the mother 
suffers when her husband is gone and the importance 
to her of a healthy substitute for his devotion other 
than her children. The mother who replaces the loss 
by “living for her children” is likely not to allow 
them necessary emancipation, and be unable to care 
for herself socially and financially when they are 
grown. If the mother has satisfying friends at work, 
she is not so desperately in need of being liked and 
of sharing in adult life that she cannot wait for a 
suitable person for companionship or remarriage. She 
is more likely to find a suitable companion at her 
work and be better able to estimate how he will fit 
into her and her children’s lives. It is believed that 
our failure to recognize mother’s emotional needs, 
that are not met when she must stay alone at home 
during the day, is responsible for some of the serious 
unmarried mother problems which we find in our 
widowed and separated mothers who, out of their 
loneliness, have often taken up with undesirable 
persons. 


BENEFITs TO THE CHILD 


HE CHILD, OF CouRSE, may benefit as greatly as the 
Risse from her employment, by identifying with 
the parent’s growth, by feeling the lessening of emo- 
tional pressures if these have existed in too great a 
degree, by learning to handle himself away from the 
mother and to relate himself to others, and by using 
the mother more richly in the time she is available, 
just as the mother may more fully give of herself in 
this reduced time. 

Some responsible job relationship seems so impor- 
tant for the mother where there is no father in the 
home that one might wish it were possible for indus- 
try to employ such mothers on a part time basis, but 
obviously it is not possible for all our mothers to do 
even a little outside work. Under what conditions, 
then, should mothers work if this is to be a satisfying 
experience for them and their children? 


Unper Wuar Circumstances SHouLD Motruer Work 


| Moruers with prescHoot children can work 
( ee when very satisfactory supervision is found. 
In general, the younger the child, the most careful 
evaluation of supervision is required. The greatest 
caution must be taken where the child is under two 
years of age, because the connection between physical 
development, love, and character building is greatest 


for the very young child, and the mother may be best 
able to offer this combination. In those situations, 
however, where excellent supervision can be obtained 
and in those where the mother is not actually being 
the mother, employment may be considered. 

(2) Both the mother and child must be well physi- 
cally and mentally. In those rare instances where 
mother’s poor relationship to the child may be the 
cause of his illness, great care must be taken. Separa- 
tion may even worsen the situation and some other 
help to the mother and perhaps to the child of a case 
work nature might be indicated before separation 
could be beneficial. 

(3) The mother’s job must permit her to go home 
at night sufficiently fresh in body and spirit to be a 
loving mother to her child. She should be at home 
for the evening meal, evening hours (and to tuck 
the child into bed), and Sundays, since these are 
institutions of great significance. She should be ac- 
cessible by telephone to the child during the day. 

(4) The mother must be reasonably satisfied she is 
not neglecting her child by working and must approve 
of the supervision of the child. Case work help may 
be needed here. The child must know his mother is 
as devoted to him as though she were at home. 

(5) There must be adequate day after-school care 
that provides good physical care for the child. The 
supervisor must have affection for the child and be 
able to help him build standards during the day in 
such a way that the discipline does not seriously con- 
flict with that of the mother. The supervisor must 
let the child have his own social relationships with 
other children so that he is daily learning to handle 
himself in his social contacts. 


How WE Can He tp 


AVING SET DOWN some principles that must hold, 

let us show how we can help these mothers in 
the decision about employment. First, the worker 
must give the mother understanding and acceptance 
of the mother’s thinking and feeling on this subject. 
In no other area is the worker more likely to be emo- 
tionally involved than in that connected with the 
employment of mothers, and workers must first of 
all free themselves of bias. Mothers have many things 
to fear about employment. Many are afraid of work 
because of lack of experience, are afraid of failing, are 
afraid to leave their children to others; know they 
can be better mothers if they are away but are afraid 
to say so; know that the supervision from a relative 
is not good but would hesitate to reveal it. The work- 
er’s understanding of all this will help. Also, mother’s 
natural talking through of the qualities of possible 
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supervision and of problems and advantages that she © 


sees in working, for herself and her child, will help 
her build a picture of what it is like if she is away 
and she and we will then see whether she can work. 

Another way a worker can be of help is by explain- 
ing in detail the laws and policies about employment. 
Many mothers would prefer to work and their rela- 
tives would be happy to care for their children if they 
were certain about regulations. Mother must know 
just what expenses are allowed for employment, for 
supervisory cost, additional home costs because she 
is away, etc. Mother must know dates of receipt and 
amount of aid if part or full time employment is 
obtained, when the last check will be given and how 
quickly she can get back on aid if her plan does 
not work. 

An element of tremendous importance in the suc- 
cess of the mother’s employment is the participation 
of the child. One is reminded of the book, “Cheaper 
by the Dozen,” in which the children work out a 
family plan with mother, in which each can have 
pride in his own contribution. This sense of con- 
tribution to the family life by the child can help to 
make this a positive experience for mother and child. 
Very early the child should know of the employment 
and help select his supervisor. If he is too young to 
participate consciously, then observation of his reac- 
tions to the supervisor is important. He must know 
that mother is trying to get a supervisor who will like 
him and that mother and he will work out any prob- 
lems that occur. He should go to his supervisor sev- 
eral days before mother begins her work so that he 


does not have too much new to live through on her 
first employed day. 

A trial period is essential. The worker must let 
mother know that we realize that she and we cannot 
know whether she can work until her plan has been 
tried. The supervisor, the child’s use of supervision, 
the mother’s ability to do the job and ability to work 
and be a mother at the same time must be tried. 
Above all, mother must feel our underpinning in this 
whole endeavor. The door of the agency must always 
be kept open to her. In this way we may be giving 
her a good deal of support emotionally even though 
financial assistance may be discontinued. 

There is no space to discuss training for mothers, 
but this should be offered where it is possible to in- 
crease her skill and help her to be more fully em- 
ployed. In all cases, but especially in those where 
mother is not able to have the outside contacts that 
work affords, she should know that we recognize the 
importance for her and her children of her active 
participation in community life. 


SUMMARY 


N SUMMARY, we stress three points—that, above all, 
| employment must be interpreted as opportunity for 
a more satisfactory life for our mothers and children 
and not as punishment for being in need; that each 
situation must be evaluated carefully so that only 
those mothers work who should; and that the agency 
must operate in such a way that the mother knows 
that we are always here to help her in her difficult 
problem of rearing her children alone. 


Should Father Have a Mother's Pension? 


by SANFORD BATES, Commissioner 


New Jersey State Department of 
Institutions and Agencies 


agency of the Department of Institutions and 

Agencies, and which has been in the business of ad- 
ministering aid to widows and dependent children 
since 1899, long before the advent of the Federal 
Social Security Act, looks with a dim eye on granting 
aid to fathers of motherless broods so that the fathers 
can stay home from work to look after their children, 
even though U.S. practice permits such action. 


T HE New Jersey State Board of Child Welfare, an 


Tue Boarn’s Position 


Me THE BETTER PLAN, the Board said in a recent 
resolution, is for the father to remain at his job, 


continuing to be productive and independent, and 
arranging for some capable woman to come into the 
home and care for his children. 

Action of the Board was taken after a New Jersey 
legislative commission studying welfare administra- 
tion in this State, had asked the Board to comment 
on the suggestion that eligibility for Home Life As- 
sistance on behalf of dependent children be extended 
to enumerated male relatives when the mother is 
absent from the home. The ability of the male to 
assume the functions of a homemaker was stressed, 
with the added point being made that inclusion of 
the father in Home Life grants would result in more 
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Federal aid, thereby reducing State and local costs. 

The whole idea, the Board said, is wrong in prin- 
ciple. To encourage a man to substitute a govern- 
ment dole for a profitable job, it continued, is not 
only bad economics but destructive of society. If 
the man in question, the Board states, keeps his job 
and hires a competent woman, his children will not 
only benefit from a woman’s care and he himself be 
setting his children a much needed example of thrift 
and energy, but he will be contributing to the well- 
being of the State in not requiring assistance from 
public funds. He could probably not do a competent 
job as a housewife anyhow, the Board thinks. 

In its resolution, the State Board said: “The Board 
reviewed those sections of the Federal and the New 
Jersey statutes dealing with who is eligible to apply. 
In New Jersey only a mother, who is defined as any 
female standing in loco parentis to any child or chil- 
dren and assuming the responsibility of a mother or 
a stepmother, may file an application for and receive 
Home Life assistance. The Federal statute specifies 
“a parent” may apply and does not distinguish be- 
tween male or female. It authorizes reimbursement 
to states whose statutes provide for the payment of 
Home Life assistance to fathers, grandfathers, broth- 
ers, stepfathers, stepbrothers and uncles and a similar 
group of females. 


Tue REAsons 


sé JX FTER DUE CONSIDERATION the following was de- 

A clared to represent the Board’s official points of 
view: (1) If a man is physically and mentally able 
to work and provide financial support for his family, 
it is deemed inadvisable for him to terminate his 
employment and remain at home for the purpose of 
receiving public aid and assuming the actual physical 
care of his children. It is believed that a more prac- 
tical solution is for him to arrange for an adequate 
female to provide suitable care for his children while 
he continues to be productive and independent. 
Furthermore, it seems psychologically and socially 
destructive for a healthy father to willingly surrender 
his normal role of breadwinner for the purpose of 
assuming the unfamiliar duties of housekeeper and 
nursemaid, without damaging his ego and risking 
the loss of the esteem and respect of his neighbors 
and friends. 

“To encourage an able-bodied man to substitute a 


dole for profitable employment, and to be satisfied to 
rely on a government subsidy, is not only a violation 
of sound economic principles, but also un-American 
because of its contribution to the destruction of a 
free society. On the other hand, particularly in times 
of national stress, his services and talents should be 
available in the area of production, instead of being 
diverted to the unfamiliar field of child care wherein 
he can demonstrate only minimum facility and com- 
petence. In the last analysis, it is doubtful that the 
male homemaker alone, granting his sincerity of pur- 
pose, can successfully provide the major elements 
necessary to fulfill the needs of children who have 
been deprived of the love, care and protection of 
their mother. 

“(2) If a man is disabled to the extent that he can- 
not work, he would be unable to properly care for 
his children. 

“(3) Continued employment of the man makes 
possible the financing of adequate plans for the serv- 
ices of a female person in the home. This is not 
only advantageous to the children, but eliminates the 
need for any public assistance, thereby making 
academic the question of which governmental unit 
or units should bear the expense. 

“(4) Under the provisions of the newly established 
New Jersey Care and Custody program, it is possible 
for the employed male to obtain the services of social 
service agencies in establishing a plan for the care of 
his children, while the family remains financially 
independent. 

“(5) Eligibility to receive Federal money should 
never be the controlling factor in the development 
of plans necessary for safeguarding the best interests 


of children. 
Tue REsoLution 


sé), TOW THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED that the Board 

N again endorse without reservation the basic prin- 
ciples established by the present Home Life statute, 
and record its opposition to any revision or amend- 
ment which would permit males to apply for and 
receive Home Life assistance for themselves and for 
dependent children under their care.” 

I must say the Board’s arguments appeal to me. 
Have public welfare administrators had experience 
on this particular subject that has led them to a con- 
trary viewpoint? 





w Kesponsibility of Sdeale of em Whork or 
Thaining Administrative and Supervisory Staff ; 


by SUE SPENCER, Director 
University of Tennessee School of Social W ork 


OCIAL WELFARE, if judged either on the basis of 

amount of money spent or number of people 

directly affected by its operations, has assumed 
large proportions in the United States. It is reported 
that in representative cities across the country from 
one-third to one-half of the population are receiving 
some type of health, welfare, or recreational service. 
In one of the larger metropolitan areas in the south, 
the county department of public welfare last year 
paid four million dollars for services and relief. 


PRELIMINARY CONSIDERATIONS 


IEWED FROM the standpoint of its potentialities for 

good or evil, social welfare holds a strategic place 
in community life. The very accusations hurled 
against the public assistance programs in many quar- 
ters today, whether true or not, give evidence of the 
public’s recognition of the ‘potentialities for evil, if 
mishandled, and this same concern reflects at least 
some degree of hope that the public welfare programs 
can become a more effective instrument in rehabilita- 
tion, and in the development of healthy, productive 
citizens. 

In considering the subject of the School’s respon- 
sibility for training administrative and supervisory 
personnel for the welfare field, I have chosen to con- 
sider “welfare” in the broad sense as including both 
public and private social agency operations, as well as 
those which overlap welfare and related fields, such 
as the mental health and school social work programs. 

I have also elected to consider the administrative 
and supervisory processes as having more similarities 
than differences, since I believe that such differences 
as exist are in terms of degree rather than kind. Both 
administrator and supervisor give leadership to staff. 
Both attempt to project the work of the agency in 
the direction in which community legislation, or 
charter, and community financing have established 
it. Both are called upon to represent the agency in 
the community in cooperative planning with other 
agencies, with community groups and in promoting 
understanding by the general public. Both are re- 


*Paper given at American Public Welfare Association South- 
eastern Regional Meeting, October 1, 1951. 


sponsible for seeing that the work of the agency is 
done effectively, responsibly, efficiently. Both are re- 
sponsible for developing the “climate” of the agency 
so that all staff members are free to grow and develop 
into good workers, using their abilities to the max- 
imum in the client’s behalf and securing essential 
satisfactions from the job. Where there is an ad- 
ministrative or advisory board, | believe that super- 
visors as well as administrators should have an 
opportunity to work directly with the board and its 
committees, though naturally the administrator has 
the final responsibility. 

If it is agreed that there is great deal of similarity 
in the functions performed in the typical social 
agency by administrators and supervisors, we may 
well ask: What makes for good administration in 
social work? I would list the following, though not 
with the intent of indicating their order of im- 
portance. 


Factors in Goop ADMINISTRATION 


OF MAJOR IMPORTANCE in administration is a clear 

- sense of agency function and of the direction in 
which the agency’s function is shifting. Seldom does 
any agency’s function remain exactly the same for any 
appreciable period of time. The community needs 
which brought it into being change with rise and fall 
of employment, with shifts in age and composition 
of population, with changes in other social agencies’ 
programs. This sense of function and responsibility 
of the agency is essential if the administrator is to 
keep program and services in line with community 
need and if staff are to be able to handle with con- 
fidence the responsibilities assigned to them. 

2. Second, on my list of essentials, is professional 
perspective. By this I mean that the administrator or 
supervisor must have the knowledge and understand- 
ing of community attitudes and conflicts which will 
enable him to see and think clearly in the midst of 
controversy—political, social, economic, and in some 
instances, religious controversy. Social work is indeed 


a hazardous occupation, and to be able to keep one’s 
balance in the midst of the conflicts which rage around 
the objectives and methods used in social welfare 
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requires basic knowledge in many fields and the abil- 
ity to face frankly and courageously the issues which 
are reflected in the criticisms of welfare programs. 

3. A third requisite to good administration is tech- 
nical knowledge of administrative practices. 

A. One naturally expects the business man to see 
that his office or store is set up with appropriate light- 
ing, heating, ventilation, office equipment, and such 
use of the physical facilities as will make for efficient 
operation, yet few persons coming into administrative 
positions have any technical knowledge in this area 
and most of them have had the experience of working 
in social agency offices where makeshift equipment 
and poor use of physical facilities are all too common. 
It cannot be stressed enough that of major importance 
in the social work field is the provision of adequate 
quarters, proper working tools and efficient use of 
space. The administrator should know enough to 
want these things for his staff and should be able 
to talk intelligently with his board and others in order 
to get them for his agency. 


TECHNICAL _ KNOWLEDGE 


Her sHouLp KNow how to set up and use simple 

. business procedures to assure the proper assign- 
ment of work operations, to enable him at all times 
to know the extent to which the agency’s work load 
is being covered and to provide for re-allocation and 
the handling of emergencies. This includes pro- 
cedures for handling incoming and outgoing mail, 
telephone calls, and requests made in person at the 
office. It also includes the establishment of plans to 
spread the work load appropriately for all members 
of the staff to meet with regular and peak periods of 
agency program. Again this knowledge would be a 
part of the supervisor’s equipment as well as the 
administrator’s. 

C. Both administrator and supervisor should have 
basic knowledge of standards of performance for the 
various types of personnel used in the agency opera- 
tions. This involves knowing what is considered a 
normal work load for case workers handling certain 
types of services in the agency or for group workers 
carrying on a given type of program with the age 
groups included in their assignment; or how many 
workers a supervisor can be expected to supervise ade- 
quately when he also carries certain other responsi- 
bilities. It involves knowing how many cylinders 
an operator should be able to transcribe each week. 
Perhaps what I really have in mind here is “personnel 
use” by the agency, in relation to work assignments 
and planning of work loads for receptionist, switch- 
board operator, stenographers, social workers and 


others. This knowledge of standards involves qualita 
tive as well as quantitative standards. 

D. Another area of technical knowledge which is 
essential to the good administrator, and often to the 
supervisor, is keeping track of the agency's money. 
All agencies operate on some kind of budget and th 
administrator must be able to set up the proper con- 
trols so that he can tell at all times the relationship 
between his program and his budget and so that he 
can see ahead and relate his program plans or de- 
mands to the agency’s financial obligations and possi- 
bilities. Cost accounting is more and more important 
in determining the efficiency of agency or worke 
and in securing from tax sources or voluntary con 
tributions the funds needed for the agency's opera 
tion. In some agencies, too, it is important to be able 
to determine the extent to which a given service 
paying for itself and how much subsidy is really 
going into it. 

Orner Essentiars 


I wouLp ALso INcLUDE in the technical knowledge 

» required of the administrator or supervisor know- 
ing how to lead and unify a staff group. Perhaps 
much too littie recognition has been given to the 
knowledge aspect of group leadership, but I believe 
that there are areas of knowledge here which are 
essential to good administration—how to conduct a 
staff meeting; how to handle staff grievances; how 
to induct a new employee; how to terminate the em- 
ployment of an unsatisfactory worker; how to keep 
staff informed of changes in agency policy and pro 
cedure; how to use staff committees; etc. All of these 
are important, regardless of size of agency and 
whether publicly or privately supported. 

F. Another area of technical knowledge, perhaps 
required in greater degree of the administrator than 
of the supervisor, is the ability to report to the public 
on the services of the agency. This involves the abil- 
ity to put one’s self in the place of the individual or 
group to which one is reporting, to see what they 
need to know or want to know and to frame the re- 
port in understandable language and form. The ability 
to answer questions on the telephone, or in a business 
or social situation to speak informally or formally in 
an interesting and informative way, is a requisite of 
good social agency administration. The knowledge 
of how to meet the press, how to use newsletters, 
pamphlets and various reporting media, is becoming 
more and more important. Knowing when to call 
in a public relations expert and how to work with 
the expert are also important to the administrator. 


G. Knowledge of simple research technique is a 
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further requisite for administrators and supervisors. ° 


Both must know how to select a sample of the records 
which will reflect the work of a particular staff mem- 
ber; what to look for in reading the records and how 
to record for tabulation and analysis what one finds 
in the records. Basic to all sound administration is 
the ability to get a problem into focus, to gather per- 
tinent data, and to analyze and interpret the data and 
then move toward development of policy based on the 
findings. 
Sxitt Derinep 


A FOURTH REQUISITE, and perhaps many would 
. place it first in importance, is knowledge of the 
professional practice in which the agency is engaged. 
A thorough knowledge of agency practice is essential 
to the supervisor. It is also generally agreed that it is 
essential to the administrator and that when he does 
not have it he labors under a handicap in working 
with the board and in leading the staff. 


It is lamentable that for so long a time the schools 
of social work have failed to recognize their responsi- 
bility for giving all students basic knowledge of ad- 
ministration, just as they give them basic knowledge 
of casework or group work. We have had, there- 
fore, a generation of social workers many of whom 
have come to administrative and supervisory jobs 
much concerned about the welfare of the client, but 
with little knowledge or skill in administrative tech- 
niques which are essential to directing the large-scale 
operations now common in social work. We there- 
fore have all too often found in the public agencies 
(and sometimes in the private agencies, too,) the 
so-called “business administration” superimposed on 
the social work practice of the agency, ostensibly to 
keep it in bounds and to correct the un-businesslike 
operations of the social workers. I believe that the 
welfare of the client is best served, in the long run, 
by an administration which includes sound business 
principles of operation but which at the same time 
incorporates the best knowledge of human beings, 
their needs and motivations, and of how they can 
be helped. 

5. Finally, the administrator needs skill in the ap- 
plication of his knowledge. Skill, in general, is de- 
rived from knowledge and practice under favorable 
conditions. It is not enough, for example, to know 
the rules for planning and conducting good staff 
meetings. One must have an opportunity to try these 
out in practice, to develop a facility for bringing the 
discussion back into focus on the question to be 
solved. One must learn to summarize and move the 
group on to the next point. One must learn through 


experience the usefulness to the final decision of hav- 
ing someone suggest an angle completely unantici- 
pated by the leader when he planned the meeting. 
One learns by experience, by review and evaluation of 
that experience with the help of a more experienced 
consultant. 


THE ProFEssionAL SCHOOLS 


N CONSIDERING the part which the professional schools 
ass have in the development of administrative and 
supervisory personnel, it is important to remember 
the following facts. At present all the Schools of 
Social Work in the United States are enrolling only 
about 5,000 full-time students per year and of this 
number only about 2,000 will receive the two-year 
Master’s degree this year. A considerable proportion, 
perhaps half of the full-time students, are young 
people in their early or middle twenties, with little 
or no experience in social work and their primary in- 
terest is in the casework positions in child welfare, 
family service, hospitals, clinics, etc. Of the remain- 
der, those who are 27 years old and over, many have 
had extensive experience in social work and already 
hold supervisory, consultative or administrative posts. 
The need of this latter group for deepening their 
knowledge of human behavior and for undertaking 
practice in a worker-client or leader-group relation- 
ship under the guidance of a skilled supervisor is 
often very great and therefore their second year can- 
not be given entirely to learning the administrative 
aspects of social work. 

I have suggested two major groupings in the pres- 
ent student bodies of the professional schools—the 
younger, less mature persons who should have some 
experience at the worker level before becoming super- 
visors and administrators and the older group who 
may already be experienced administrators or super- 
visors. For many students, however, there is the 
potentiality that they will be pulled into supervisory 
or administrative positions within a short time after 
completing professional training. Many have no ap- 
titude for administration or supervision and will give 
up worker’s jobs at which they are doing well for the 
administrative job in which they will not do well. 

I believe that we are failing to recruit enough stu- 
dents who do have specific interest in and aptitude 
for administration both because we fail to include 
in our school of social work curricula those courses 
which would be attractive to them and because we do 
not do our recruiting in the right places. We can 
expect to lose ground, now, in getting students with 
aptitudes for administration with the expiration of 
the GI benefits which enabled many mature students 
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to complete professional education, and since no 
scholarships are set up and widely advertised for ad- 
ministrative personnel as there are for positions in 
child welfare, mental health, medical social work, etc. 


SpEciFIC SUGGESTIONS 

HE FOLLOWING, however, are my suggestions for 

ways in which the schools of social work can and 
should participate in training for supervisory and 
administrative jobs and I would divide my sugges- 
tions into three areas: (1) what the schools should 
do for all students; (2) what they should incorporate 
in the training in the administrative specialization; 
and (3) how they can help administrators and super- 
visors who are already on the job. 

All students preparing for social work should be 
taught, beginning with their first quarter in school, 
both by class instructor and field work supervisor, 
to recognize the equal importance of responsibility- 
to-client and responsibility-to-agency and community. 
This is much more fundamental than it may appear 
and I suggest that in many schools of social work 
much the greater emphasis is given to meeting the 
client’s need, while little emphasis is given to acting 
responsibility in fulfilling agency functions. 

All students should be taught: to make optimum 
use of their time through planning for efficient use 
of travel; to combine related activities into suitable 
work units; to record promptly, accurately and in a 
form which makes for easy reference later. They 
should gain facility in the use of office machines and 
equipment—the telephone and dictating equipment, 
card files and other types of indices and controls. 
They should learn to use accurately and responsibly 
the agency’s statistical and reporting forms. They 
should have experience in recording inter-agency con- 
ferences and staff and committee meetings. 

All students should develop a sense of participation 
in the staff group. They should learn what should 
be reported to supervisor and administrator and 
through what channels. They should learn how to 
work with the social service, clerical, reception, and 
janitorial staffs. 

All students should have an understanding of the 
administrative process as it functions in the social 
agency—how agencies come into being; how their 
programs are modified by community action and 
financing; how the board of directors, administrator, 
and staff translate legislation or charter into program, 
policies, and procedures; what controls are used to 
see that the agency’s work is performed efficiently. 
As already indicated, this knowledge and apprecia- 
tion of the place of good administration in social work 


must be taught by precept and example; it must be 
made as vital and living a concept as that of casework 
or group work. Here, school and agency must work 
together in seeing that the student has an opportunity 
to experience good administrative practices. 


Our Own ExPpEriENCE 


OR THOSE STUDENTS with aptitudes for and interest 
Fin becoming administrators or supervisors, the pro- 
gram of study should include opportunity for inten- 
sive practice in at least one area of professional serv- 
ices (family service, social group work, etc.). They 
should have actual observation and experience, as well 
as theory courses, in carrying on the elementary proc- 
ess of agency administration—budgeting, workload 
distribution, personnel management, staff leadership, 
work with the Board and the board committees, repre- 
senting the agency in inter-agency conferences, report- 
ing to the community through speeches and written 
reports, and similar activities. 

This is not a revolutionary suggestion, but we are 
still in the preliminary phase of knowing how to give 
this experience to students, knowing how much of 
it to give them and knowing what can be eliminated 
in the typical second year curriculum in order to 
make room for it. 

Here are some of the unanswered questions with 
which our own School is struggling. (1) We want 
to give students in the administrative specialty some 
second year work in either casework or group work. 
How useful will the advanced casework or group 
work theory courses be to them if they are not carry- 
ing a caseload or leading a group while taking these 
courses? 

(2) The best administrators who are near the 
School cannot, because of travel and other job com- 
mitments, always undertake the typical field work 
supervisory responsibility for the students. How can 
we use a faculty person as consultant-supervisor but 
still have the agency executive carry a real responsi- 
bility for the student’s training? 

(3) What combination of experiences will make 
the best field work for persons in this specialization? 
How can we achieve continuity and variety of prac- 
tical experience within a single agency? 

(4) Perhaps most difficult of all is the problem of 
selection and recruitment in this phase of social work. 
Should we settle for those students who aren’t very 
good prospects for casework or group work? Or 
should we go out actively to recruit persons with real 
ability whose major interest is in facilitating the work 
of others and who can give strength and backing to 

(Continued on Page 83) 





Are Public Agencies Meeting the Needs?” 


by Dr. C. CHRISTOPHER MORRIS, Director 


Child Development Center, Texas Medical Branch 
Galveston, Texas 


Y INVITATION to prepare this paper was in the 

form of a very left handed compliment: I was 

asked to make myself as unpopular as possible, 
by pointing out the shortcomings of public welfare, 
whose good works—it seems to be implied—are some- 
times slightly imperfect. I expect there aren’t many 
people foolhardy enough to accept such an assign- 
ment, and I’ve been speculating on the sort of repu- 
tation I must have that induced someone to put the 
finger on me. Of course, anyone who voluntarily 
accepts the job of public prosecutor can hold only 
himself responsible; so whatever brickbats I get, you 
can say I brought on myself. 


CoNTROVERSIAL MAatrers 


T’s EASY TO Pick individual flaws in any person, or 
| group, or organization, or profession, In fact, it’s 
so easy, that it isn’t any fun. So instead of that, per- 
haps we can think about things much more far- 
reaching than individual flaws, about ideas and 
policies and general orientations: about matters that 
are quite controversial. Controversy invites a flare-up 
and recognition of strong feelings, which is one good 
way to get ideas started and to get action initiated, too. 

In one sense, the very words we use to differentiate 
the different professions are misleading: the terms 
social work, medicine, nursing, education and so on, 
imply that there is a real difference in what all these 
professions are trying to carry out. But the propo- 
nents of all these professions are beginning to discover 
that their aims are identical. 

The physician, for example, is accustomed to think- 
ing in terms of the physical health of a patient only. 
The educator is accustomed to thinking in terms of 
the 3 Rs (or ramifications of those) as though 
memorization of subject matter was supremely im- 
portant. The administrator is inclined to think in 
terms of efficiency of organization, to say “the individ- 
ual be damned” if his problems and difficulties inter- 
fere with the paper work. The field-worker is prone 
to think in terms of the special category of welfare 
in which he or she operates, whether it be child wel- 
fare, family welfare, institutional care, shelter, medical 


*Adapted from a paper presented at APWA_ Southwestern 
Regional Conference, Dallas, Texas, March 6, 1952. 


care, or some other sort of service. 

These aims (physical health, public assistance, adop- 
tion placement, facility with the 3 Rs, or whatever) 
are actually very limited aims, and really are only 
means to an end: the end of helping an individual 
feel more comfortable about himself and his relations 
with other people. And it is in this sense that the 
different professions are re-discovering 
ultimate ends. 


an identity of 


Medicine provides an interesting example of what 
happens when we concentrate on a limited goal. The 
medical specialist becomes an expert in a circum- 
scribed area, and loses sight of the patient’s feelings. 
Medical specialists are likely to prescribe all sorts of 
medicines, operations and manipulative procedure, 
which frequently serve only to intensify an individ- 
ual’s fears and uncomfortableness, rather than allevi- 
ate them. The same thing occurs among social work- 
ers. Field workers are likely to be more aware of 
the importance of an individual’s feelings of com- 
fortableness than supervisors; supervisors are likely 
to be more aware of such things than central adminis- 
trators, and so it goes. Even among field workers 
there are differences of this sort. Specialization of 
-interest almost invariably constricts one’s horizon, and 
finally the individual’s feelings are lost sight of. The 
means becomes more important than the end. 


INTERDEPENDENCIES 


E LIVE TODAY IN an exciting age. We live at a 
W time when more and more people are beginning 
to recognize that physical health can not be had unless 
an individual is comfortable and well-adjusted in the 
other facets of his existence; that formal education is 
of little or no value unless the individual is comfort- 
able within himself; that programs for public welfare 
will be relatively ineffective unless the individuals at 
whom such programs are directed are comfortable 
in their emotional lives. 

Doctors will eventually recognize that physical 
health depends on how well adjusted an individual 
is to his total environment, and on how he feels about 
himself as a person. Teachers will recognize that 
academic accomplishment depends on the same thing. 


Welfare workers will recognize that providing finan- 
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cial or legal or medical aid, providing shelter or food 
or clothing, does not solve the difficulties of an in- 
dividual who doesn’t feel comfortable about himself 
and his relations with others. 

Each one of these fields of interest is quite depend- 
ent on all the others so that instead of becoming 
more and more specialized, more and more different 
in our approaches to people, we really should become 
less specialized, less different. Public welfare has 
become a very big business, and is sprouting an ever 
larger number of technical specialities every decade. 
The tendency is toward greater and greater special- 
ization just at the time when we’re realizing that, 
contrariwise, we should be un-specializing. 


Pootinc Resources 


His INTROpUCES a second idea, and a_ second 
| peeve 

As we become more and more aware of the com- 
plexity of an individual: as we become more and 
more aware of the need to approach him via every 
avenue (physical health, education, finances, legisla- 
tion, psychiatry, social environment, etc.), we become 
more and more impressed with the fact that no single 
group, no single profession is capable of such mul- 
tiple approach. Full effectiveness in helping individ- 
uals can be had only by pooling the various insights 
and techniques of all these groups. Not only that; 
we need to bring into this professional team all other 
available community facilities as well, whether pro- 
fessional or not, and whether such a community is 
designated as, say, Beaumont, or the State of Texas, 
or the whole U.S. And thus, before we can bring 
to bear all the talents and facilities that might be of 
value to an individual and his feelings of comfortable- 
ness, we will have to draw on the resources of the 
largest possible community—the entire world. 

Sut even in small, sharply defined communities we 
need to be able to draw on every possible local 
resource. 

Whenever an agency sets up shop in a community, 
it isn’t long before its staff is over-taxed—too many 
demands are made for it to be able to carry them. 
More help Aas to be sought from other resources in 
the community. 

To obtain this help means that community educa- 
tion is a sine qua non for any public welfare—or other 
program. There ought to be a definite allotment of 
time and energy to education of the uninformed 
public. Instead, we see agencies all bogged down with 
demands for service—and no provision of any kind 
is made for informing other members of the com- 
munity of the needs and demands for human habilita- 


tion, the implications and ramifications, the potential- 
ities and the limitations thereof. True, an occasional 
little pamphlet is published, or a special drive is put 
on but there is no consistent, long range policy con- 
cerned specifically and primarily with informing the 
community at large. 

We'll never settle or solve these problems of public 
welfare if we restrict ourselves to giving service and 
fail to spend time orienting our community. 


Tue Worker's NEeEps 


Y THIRD POINT springs directly from the last one. 

One of the reasons workers give so much atten- 
tion to service and so little to education is that they 
have needs of their own. Whether these needs spring 
from impulses of dependency, hostility, authoritarian- 
ism, sex or whatnot—nevertheless the needs are there 
and they dictate what workers do and how they do 
it. Dealing with people provides a wonderful outlet 
for many of these needs and all the more so if these 
dealings are on a highly personalized, quite intimate 
plane. 

Time and activity directed towards community 
education is therefore displaced or side-tracked in 
favor of time and activity devoted to service, since 
the emotional returns of the latter are far more grati- 
fying to the worker’s needs. 

Sometimes—frequently—the needs of the worker 
are so strong, and so unrecognized by himself, that 
the client serves merely as a vehicle, an outlet, a 
whipping-boy, for the worker’s own deep-seated feel- 
ings. In a few places, the powers-that-be are making 
formal recognition of this fact, and attempting to do 
something about it. But by and large this utilization 
of the client goes unrecognized, and there are several 
dangers inherent in this ignorance. 

This brings me up to the final point | want to make. 
We hear a great deal of such expressions as job satis- 
faction, opportunity for growth, and so on. One of 
the real and lasting satisfactions in life is the acquisi- 
tion of increasing insight into human behavior in 
general, accompanied by an augmented ability to 
help others grow. But that sort of awareness and 
that sort of ability are not easily come by; people need 
help from others to acquire them. Any position, 
any job, any station in life, ought to stimulate that 
sort of insight, self-awareness and empathy. But here 
again, any given organization is likely to ignore that 
and thus deny its members the satisfaction of self- 
growth. The higher echelons of any organization 
ought to include some individual, one of whose 
explicit responsibilities is to offer help in this matter 

(Continued on Page 83) 














THE CLIENT WRITES THE CASE WORKER 


by DON JENSEN, Director 


Fresno County Department of Public Welfare 
Fresno, California 


HIs ARTICLE was not written by a welfare adminis- 
[se by a legislative body, or by any of the so- 

called “higher ups.” Instead, it is a heart-warm- 
ing tribute to every welfare department employee, 
written by the people who really know—the recipients 
of public assistance. This is how it all came about. 

The staff of one of our county welfare departments 
realized during the Christmas season that perhaps 
they were wrapped up in every day matters of estab- 
lishing eligibility and filling out forms to the point 
of forgetting the human side of their job and the in- 
dividuals with whom they deal. Therefore, they de- 
cided to send a greeting to all the people whom they 
serve. They got together and with each unit par- 
ticipating wrote, illustrated, mimeographed and 
mailed a New Year’s greeting to all the recipients of 
public assistance in that particular county. With the 
job done everyone felt a little better and a little warmer 
for having been more human in their job. 

The matter was not ended, however, with the mail- 
ing of the greeting. Instead, there was a miraculous 
response. Hundreds of letters and notes arrived at 
the department, phone calls were received, and case- 
workers during their home-visits received grateful 
comment. 

The letters from the clients were truly inspiring. 
They pointed out in an eloquent manner the fact that 
caseworkers are doing a tremendous job in the most 
important field of all; namely, helping others. Any- 
thing we could say in addition to the above would be 
a poor substitute for the actual words directed to this 
welfare department. We are, therefore, taking the 
liberty of quoting some of the things that were said. 
Each of the following quotations is from a different 
recipient. They indicate the pathos, the loneliness 
and the need of the recipient for a helpful hand and 
for human kindness. These letters represent a tribute 
to all welfare employees in every department, no 
matter what particular task they may be assigned. 


Tue Casu He tp ts Important 


MONG THE LETTERS thanking the welfare depart- 
A ment for monetary aid are some which attest to 
how much the recipient trusts and depends on the 
agency. The regular arrival of the monthly check is 


interpreted by him as important evidence of the wel- 
fare department’s trustworthiness and becomes not 
only in the economic area a symbol of stability. The 
following letters illustrate this point. 

“When I went to the bank this week, I opened the 
envelope and says, “I haven’t opened this yet would 
be a joke if there is nothing in it. He says “now 
wouldn’t it?” But we knew the check would be in it.” 

“Towards the end of each month the tension 
reaches almost to the snapping point—then along 
comes that check from the Dept. of Social Welfare 
with its unfailing promptitude. I breathe a profound 
“Thank you” hoping the air waves will carry it to the 
parties responsible for this excellent clerical service.” 


It’s Harp to Ask For HEP 


ANY PERSONS wrote to thank the workers for 

making the original application for aid a less 
threatening experience than had been anticipated. 
They emphasized their fear that asking for help 
might expose them to disrespectful or punitive treat- 
ment. They found, instead, friendliness and sensitive 
consideration. 


“When I entered your office to ask for aid I had 
no alternative. I wondered how I would be accepted. 
The first lady was at the desk. When I told her my 
age, she said with a smile you don’t look that old. 
Then a case worker took my application. She was 
very gracious and tried not to make it too difficult for 
me. Another case worker came here. She was so 
friendly and pleasant I enjoyed having her call. You 
and your staff are so busy rolling away those dark 
blue clouds and letting the bright sunshine through.” 


Lone.iness Is A TErrisLe THING 


Ow IMPoRTANT the caseworker’s understanding and 
H approval of the recipient is has been illustrated 
but not perhaps as clearly as in this next group of 
letters. These, for the most part, appealed directly 
to the caseworker for sympathy and companionship. 
They described loneliness and feelings of having been 
deserted. One letter, only a line, came as a brief, 
poignant statement of fact. “I am Oh, so lonely.” 
Others included suggestions for remedying this con- 
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dition and appreciative recognition of what had al- 
ready been done to alleviate it. 

“I sure aint what I used to be Big staught and 
helthy I don’t know what the next months ahead will 
bring fourth but hope for the best. If you would 
let me I will come up and visit as I have been treated 
so nice it would be a pleasure to come.” 

“Old age is a lonely feeling—so few left of you and 
your people and the ways of the world are so changed 
then along comes a message and you: realize that 
people at heart are still the kindly souls as of old 
and machines have not replaced kindly words.” 


Tue Boost in Mora.e 


UNDREDS OF LETTERS that came in were obviously 
written only after long hours of effort. They 
came in shaking laborious handwriting; they arrived 
on gayly decorated greeting cards that had been 
selected for this one purpose; they came only after 
much thought and effort. Honesty and an eagerness 
to admit having been helped were characteristic of 
them. 
“T’ll never be able to repay you for the first day I 
met you I had come to the end of a rope and had 
considered taking a foolish way out as life suddenly 


seemed empty and useless all my years felt heavy 
no one understood no one not even my own cared 
but you held out your hand and with your help I 
have been able to slowly gain some footing in life 


and health.” 


“I am deeply grateful to you and your welfare 
staff. In my blackest hours of 1951 your (caseworker) 
gave me comfort and help and during the past 
months. . . . She has also done many things to help 
me rebuild my life and I owe her a great deal for 
her patience and understanding.” 


Indicative of the effort and determination that pro- 
duced these letters are these lines written by a blind 
woman: “I hope you can decipher this. I see nothing. 
I wrote by using two dark blue blotters to write 
between.” 


The correspondence we have quoted in this article 
indicates the importance of the caseworker’s job. It 
shows that the paper work and the eligibility deter- 
mination are incidental to our primary goal of help- 
ing other people. We feel that the response our greet- 
ings evoked is the finest tribute that could ever be 
paid to welfare department employees. It tells us 
what our recipients think of the job we are doing. 
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Community Planning For Human Services. By Brad- 
ley Buell and Associates. Columbia University 
Press. New York. 1952. 464 Pages. $5.50 


ERSPECTIVE, and the “long view,” it can be easily 
alicia are basic in the problem of human 
services; nevertheless, in the generally available pres- 
entation of the problem, comprehensive consideration 
has rarely been given. 

To a notable degree, Bradley Buell and his asso- 
ciates have presented, in a very readable volume of 
moderate size, a much-needed “total picture.” Based 
particularly on a detailed analysis of one city—St. 
Paul, Minnesota; checked with conditions in many 
other areas to ensure the validity of the findings gen- 
erally—we now have readily available, and up-to- 
date, a reasonably complete and challeng ging picture 
of the essential “human services,” as the authors call 
them. These “human services” are treated under four 
main headings, namely: DEPENDENCY; ILL- 
HEALTH; MALADJUSTMENT; and RECREA- 
TIONAL NEED. 

After estimating the total cost of all publicly and 
privately supported “human services” at $13 billion 
annually, they state their basic premise, under the 
heading “The Road to Prevention:” 

“This book is based on the premise that our historic 
duty to promote the common welfare carries not only 
the intent to care for people with problems but to 
prevent their occurrence and protect the community 
against their deteriorating consequences. 

“Our thesis is that the vast networks of health, wel- 
fare, and recreation services can and should be more 
effectively planned and organized to prevent and re- 
duce these community-wide problems. The most 
dramatic evidence of the vicious circling of problems 
in St. Paul’s families came with the discovery that a 
group of 6,600 families, about 6° of the city’s fam- 
ilies, were suffering from such a compounding of 
serious problems that they were absorbing well over 
half of the combined services of the community’s de- 
pendency, health, and adjustment agencies.” 

Bradley Buell and his associates have prepared 
basic analysis of the situation for the period of their 
study and for the community studied (St. Paul). 
Much, however, of such cost and effort would have 
been unnecessary if communities arranged to gather 


and compile this basic data regularly, as they should. 
This in no way detracts from the value of this work; 
it is, however, a pity that we must rely on “one-shot” 
studies, instead of comprehensive, current fact-gath- 
ering and planning. The authors are to be greatly 
commended for stressing this present lack, and the 
need to overcome it. 

The book gives also a concise and cogent presenta- 
tion of the revolution—because it really is that—in our 
basic thinking, organization and action in the field 
of human services dealt with. Thus:— 

“There had long been an established government 
relief system. It is estimated that this system spent 
about $21 million in 1913. In 1949, the public assist- 
ance system was spending almost $2.2 billion, an in- 
crease of more than 10,000 per cent. In 1913 the 
largest part of the money was spent for the care of 
people in poorhouses, which by state laws were the 
responsibility of local government units. . . . For over 
five centuries in the history of English-speaking 
peoples, the organization of relief was guided by the 
belief that defects in the individual were the sole 
cause of dependency. . . . Many now believe that, in 
an “imperfect” economic setting which subjects the 
individual to hazards over which he has no control, a 
person in need has a “right” to adequate assistance. 
This concept is the direct antithesis of the theory of 
“personal responsibility” which so largely ruled public 
policy up to twenty years ago. 

This reviewer believes that the matter of a “right” 
to public assistance must be qualified by the under- 
standing that it is also the “duty” of the individual, 
and those responsible for his support, to cooperate 
in every way possible to render the need for assistance 
unnecessary. Moreover, it is a challenge to the public, 
to employers, and to all concerned, to remove the 
cause of the dependency. For example, when industry 
rejects the older or the handicapped worker, it be- 
comes necessary to prove—as it can be—that everyone 
gains when such persons are placed in suitable em- 
ployment. Moreover, this reviewer holds untenable 
any theory that “relief” should be other than on an 
“adequate but minimum” basis. Moreover, it should 
not be used as a substitute for correction of general 
social or economic inequities in a given area. 

The authors give a fair presentation of many other 
phases of the “assistance” problem, and of the various 
insurance programs; space precludes review of these. 

In the section on Ill-Health, the authors point out :— 

“The average person, the survey indicated, is in- 
capacitated by illness for ten days each year. . . 


. Con- 
sidering the importance which pecple attach to good 
health, it is not surprising that around $3.5 billion 
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annually is spent in the United States for protection 
against certain health hazards, and for hospital, med- 
ical and allied services. 

“The St. Paul data suggested that the families of 
seriously handicapped persons now present a range of 
social and economic problems out of all proportion 
to their relative numerical distribution. In over 20 
per cent of the seriously disorganized “multiprob- 
lem” families, one or more persons were suffering 
from a chronic handicap. This was also true of the 
residual relief load, of the maladjusted families, and 
of those receiving organized medical care. 

“It costs the country about $1.5 billion dollars to 
finance the system of organized medical care of which 
hospitals and out-patient departments are the prin- 
cipal units in medical care. It costs about $1.75 bil- 
lion to maintain the system of private medical prac- 
tice. .. . It is estimated that families with an annual 
income of less than $3,000 probably cannot afford to 
meet the cost of medical care. According to 1950 cen- 
sus income data, nearly 60 per cent of all families in 
the United States fall into this group.” 

In this section on Maladjustment, we find:— 

“The total of national expenditures for services to 
deal with all these problems is unknown. But on the 
basis of the available data and scattered facts about 
special programs, we have concluded that as a nation 


we spend in the neighborhood of three-quarters of a 
billion dollars annually for adult corrections (exclud- 
ing jails); juvenile corrections; mental health; and 
the social agencies which deal with various evidences 
of maladjustment. 

“The families with mental defect reported under 
care in St. Paul were in many different kinds of social 
trouble, and accounted for an undue proportion of the 
total maladjustment problem. . . .” 

For Recreational Need—the fourth group of “Hu- 


bers par- 


man Services” listed by the authors, the num 
ticipating in organized activities varied from 7.1% 
in St. Paul to 15 
dently the numbers vary greatly. However, to quote 
further :— 

“Even such fragmentary data indicate that commp- 


, in Waterbury, Connecticut. Evi- 


nity-supported recreation is of basic importance to a 
sizable proportion of the families in urban communi- 
ties. In St. Paul these services touched 18 per cent of 
the families in the community, as compared with 14.7 
per cent by the health services; 10.2 per cent by its ad- 
justment services; and 6.7 per cent by its dependency 
services. It is fair to assume that the “recreation” 
agencies usually reach a larger proportion of the total 
number of families in the community than do those 
which deal with other problems. 
incomplete data, we estimate that annual expenditures 


. . « Despite very 
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for all types of community-supported recreation, ex- 
clusive of capital construction, are in the neighbor- 
hood of $500 million.” 

Altogether, however, we have to thank Bradley 
Buell, the Community Research Associates, and the 
Grant Foundation, which financed the study, for 
having presented this “must” volume on “Community 
Planning for Human Services.” Every one who reads 
it—and every one should—will have gained from the 
over-all picture presented, and will be strengthened by 
the knowledge that, having basic facts to work with, 
we can intelligently plan for prevention of need, 
rather than merely to yield to the demands for more 
services and increased costs. 


“Attacking dependency at its source” is sound 
policy indeed. 


Raymonp M. Hix.iarp, Executive Director 


Welfare and Health Council of New York City 


Community Services for Older People: The Chicago 
Plan. Prepared by the Community Project for the 
Aged of the Welfare Council of Metropolitan Chi- 
cago. Elizabeth Reckinridge, Project Director. Wil- 
cox and Follette Co. New York, Chicago, Toronto. 
1952. $3.00 


HIS REPORT OF four years of study, planning and 
Tate with and for older people conducted under 
the auspices of the Welfare Council of Metropolitan 
Chicago is an enviable record of an enviable oppor- 
tunity, made possible by the Wieboldt Foundation. 


The recommendations, based on well documented 
findings, are classified into three groups for commu- 
nity action: (1) immediate priorities; (2) priorities 
which can wisely be postponed for no more than a 
year; and (3) recommendations which should be ful- 
filled before a minimum community program for 
older people can be considered to exist in Chicago. 
These include the community’s programs for educa- 
tion of the public on the needs of the elderly, for 
examination of employment policies as they disadvan- 
tage older people, housing in a variety of kinds of ac- 
commodations and sheltered care, personal services in 
the individual’s own home, casework and counseling, 
recreation and adult education. The omission of rec- 
ommendations as to a health program is a distinct 
disappointment. 


For public welfare agencies and workers, who 
must, from the very nature of their caseloads, be 
deeply concerned with the needs of older people, there 
is much that reveals those needs over and above 
financial need. Indeed, despite the evidence that finan- 
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cial need is far from adequately met in many in- 
stances, there is reflected in the report the improved 
general economic situation of the elderly which now 
makes it possible for communities to begin to look 
to their personal, social and health needs with some 
hope of better results from current efforts to meet 
these needs more directly and adequately. The im- 
plications for public welfare programs in the observa- 
tions as to family inter-relationships, employment, 
medical care needs, services in the home, to mention 
only a few topics, are inescapable. They point to the 
necessity of knowing old people as people, not merely 
as candidates for a category of public assistance, and 
of much greater and closer integration of the govern- 
mental programs of public assistance and the insur- 
ances with other community services, where such 
services exist. Where they do not exist, and the pub- 
lic welfare agency must serve whatever welfare needs 
there are, this report clearly defines such needs and 
suggests the importance of finding methods and 
means of meeting them for the whole community. 

The “Chicago Plan,” as drafted, is naturally best 
suited to the organized community of Chicago, but 
no individual and no community group, seeking in- 
formation and ways of serving older people, will read 
this book without profit in ideas that are either di- 
rectly pertinent to a given situation or suggestive of 
others which are. 


Oxiie A. RanpaAtt, Consultant 
Services for the Aged 
Community Service Society of New York 


Statistical Methods for Social Workers. By Wayne 
McMillen. The University of Chicago Press. Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 1952. 564 Pages. $6.75 


HE AUTHOR states very frankly that his book deals 
yer the field of descriptive statistics. It is designed 
particularly to meet the needs of students and teachers 
in schools of social work and employees of public and 
private welfare agencies. 


The book has a very nice balance between theory 
and practical examples. Instead of plunging into sta- 
tistical formulae and other technical concepts, the first 
four chapters gradually build up in the student appre- 
ciation of why statistical methods are necessary ad- 
ministrative tools for social workers. The second 
chapter deals with the collection of data, the third 
with the editing and tabulation of data, and the 
fourth with statistical tables. All of this discussion 
has a pragmatic flavor and uses examples which most 
beginning students will recognize. 


The book next treats of graphic presentation, ra- 
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tios, and frequency distributions. This is followed 
with the usual elementary treatment of measures of 
central tendency, variability, and finally correlation. 
However, the author has introduced in advance of 
the chapter on correlation a very practical instruction 
on estimating, sampling, and time series. These three 
concepts are particularly important to social workers 
and the author has done well to include them. 


The book uses examples liberally and additional 
problems are contained in the Appendices. However, 
teachers and students will probably want to use data 
that are available from their immediate experiences 
in order that the instruction will be as meaningful as 
possible. 

Rosert P. Wray, Deputy Secretary 
Pennsylvania Department of Public Assistance 


Legal Aid in the United States. By Emery A. Brown- 
ell. The Lawyers’ Cooperative Publishing Com- 
pany, Rochester. 1951. 333 pages. $4.50 


HIS DESCRIPTION of the objectives and analysis of the 
| poner resources of legal aid in the United States 
is of importance to all social workers. It has special 
significance and timeliness for public welfare. The 
amendment to the Social Security Act requiring that 
a notice must be sent to law-enforcement officials 
when aid to dependent children is furnished to fam- 
ilies in which desertion and abandonment has oc- 
curred, highlights the working relationships between 
public welfare, the legal profession, and the courts. 

Mr. Brownell traces the development of legal aid 
from 1916 through 1949. He analyzes the types of 
legal aid services now available over the country, the 
differences in sponsorship and financing, and the 
range in types of legal problems handled for families 
and individuals. It is interesting to note that in the 
analysis of the source of referral to legal aid service 
that social welfare agencies represented the second 
major referral source. 

Of particular significance to social workers are the 
factual findings regarding the misunderstanding 
which people in general have regarding the legal 
services, It was found in a study that 70 per cent of 
the families in the middle income group and 80 per 
cent of families in the low income group thought that 
“the principal job of legal service was defending 
people who are presumed to have violated the law.” 
Few indicated any understanding of the law as a 
positive social force, but rather thought of it as nega- 
tive and restraining. In this same study it was re- 
vealed that one-third of the families in the low in- 
come group have need of legal services but of this 


number only three out of five recognize this need. 
An additional and disturbing fact was that only two 
out of five families actually received the legal services 
which they needed. Although there has been some 
spread in the development of legal aid services, Mr. 
Brownell finds that the proportion of people provided 
such services has had little increase since 1916. Sixty 
per cent of the defendants in criminal cases cannot 
employ counsel and there is a strong recommendation 
for the expansion of defenders’ offices in order to give 
the defendants the opportunity for protection in crim- 
inal cases. Bar associations are urged to sponsor the 
establishment of voluntary committees to provide the 
needed legal services in the smaller areas where, in 
general, there has been little development. As the 
book makes clear—unless legal services are available, 
there is little certainty of justice. 

Mr. Brownell’s emphasis on community responsibil- 
ity for legal aid makes his book a real challenge to 
social work and particularly to the public welfare 
field. Public welfare has facts regarding the needs of 
people for legal service and it has full awareness of the 
value of these services to families and to the effective 
administration of public welfare. This book should 
stimulate our thinking and generate action in further- 
ing the understanding and development of legal aid 
services in all parts of our country. 


Eunice L. Minton, Chief 

Welfare Service Standards Branch 
Division of Program Standards 

and Development, Bureau of Public 
Assistance. 


Other Publications 


Population Change and Governmental Planning in 
the District of Columbia. A report prepared by an 
interdepartmental committee on statistical coordina- 
tion under the direction of Raymond F. Clapp, Di- 
rector of Research, D. C. Board of Public Welfare. 
Available on request from: Walter L. Fowler, 
Budget Officer, D. C., District Building, 14th and 
Pennsylvania Ave., N. W., Washington 1, D. C. 


HIs REPORT TRACES the growth and movement of the 
| pater of the District of Columbia and the 
metropolitan area during the past decade, discussing 
racial composition and change and shifts within the 
area, and projecting trends to 1960. It relates the 
population changes to the programs and needs of the 
several participating local governmental departments 
and agencies. 
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Annual Report of the FSA, Social Security Adminis- 
tration. Government Printing Office. Contains 
major recommendations for future program and re- 


ports on OASI, PA, CB and FCU. 25c 


Catalogue of Mental Health Pamphlets and Reprints. 
Over 300 new titles. Government Printing Office. 
25c 


Your Neighbor’s Health Is Your Business. Empha- 
sizes local participation in establishing local health 
units. Public Affairs Pamphlet, 22 East 38 St., New 
York 16. 25c 


Bibliography and selected references on housing needs 
< See enn Fatih 
and problems of the aged and reprints of article 
“How Our Aged Families are Housed.” Housing 
and Home Finance Agency, Washington, D. C. 
Free. 


Education of Partially Seeing Children. A committee 
report. National Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness, Inc., 1790 Broadway, New York 19. 
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PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 
for men and women 


Leading to the Master of Social Work 
and to the Doctor of Social Work 


Generic Program and Specialization in 


SociaL Case Work 
SociaAL Group Work 
SociAL INTERGROUP WorRK 
SociaL Work RESEARCH 


The next section of the Advanced Psychiatric 
Program on the doctorate level will begin Sep- 
tember, 1952. 


For further information write to SCHOOL oF SocIAL 
Work, UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH, Pitts- 
burgh 13, Pa. 











NEW APWA PUBLICATIONS 


Release of Public Assistance Information. A statement 
prepared by the APWA Committee on Welfare 
Policy and approved by the Board of Directors, 
April 19, 1952. Price: single copies—5c; orders of 

All APWA members have 


received one free copy of the statement. 


10 or more—3c each. 


HIS IS AN ELABORATION of the statement on the sub- 
| of confidentiality of public assistance records 
adopted by APWA’s Board of Directors, December 
1, 1951. 


The Public Assistance Worker. A statement prepared 
by the APWA Committee on Social Work Educa- 
tion and Personnel and approved by the Board of 
Directors, April 19, 1952. Price: single copies—15c; 
orders of 10 or more—10c each. Agency members 
of APWA have received a free copy. 


HIS IS A DESCRIPTIVE statement covering job con- 
Tent knowledge required, and skills and abilities 
needed. 

Orders for copies of these statements should be 
sent to the Association’s Chicago Office. 


Future Citizens All. Sponsored by the APWA 
through a grant from the Field Foundation, here 
is the most comprehensive study of the Aid to 
Dependent Children program that has yet been 
attempted. Gordon W. Blackwell and Raymond F. 
Gould of the Institute for Research in Social Science 
at the University of North Carolina bring together 
in this Nation-wide study useful and up-to-date in- 
formation on 6,535 families with 18,658 children, 
living in 38 States, the District of Columbia, and 
the Territory of Alaska. Following closely the Mid- 
century White House Conference, it is a timely, 
as well as practical study—a study that no social 
worker, public welfare board member, public wel- 
fare administrator, legislator, or citizen interested 
in the welfare of our children can afford to overlook. 

ConTENTS 

Chapter 

1. The ADC Program in Its Setting: Background 
—Eligibility—Trends—ADC and the Nation’s 
Human Resources. 

2. From Family Crisis to Termination of ADC: 
Nature of Family Crisis—Length of Crisis Period 
—Family Characteristics at Time of Crisis— 
Length of Time on ADC—Reasons for Termi- 
nation of ADC. 
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3. Homemakers and Homes of ADC Children: 
The Homemaker—Size of Family and Assist- 
ance Group—Housing Conditions. 

4. Income of ADC Families: Monthly ADC Pay- 
ments—Monthly Income per Family—Monthly 
Income per Person—Income and Community 
Environment—Family Situation and Income— 
Income and Effects on Children. 

5. Educational Progress of Children: Education of 
Children Over 18 Years of Age—Factors A ffect- 
ing Educational Advancement and Retardation 
of Children 8-17 Years of Age. 

6. The Children’s Welfare: Birth Status—General 
Environmental Factors—Health—Social Adjust- 
ment. 

7. After ADC: Whereabouts of Older Children at 
Time of Termination of ADC—Marital Status— 
Economic Adjustment — Crime — Awards and 
Recognition. 

Appendices: Design of the Study; Interview Sched- 
ule; Questionnaire for State Departments of Public 
Welfare. 

Approximately 20 Charts and Maps and 60 Tables. 
Ready August 1. 

The study is available at $2.00 per copy (in lots of 10 
copies or more, $1.50 per copy) and may be ordered 
from American Public Welfare Association, 1313 
East 60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. Each agency 
member of APWA will receive a free copy. 





SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
(Continued from Page 73) 


a staff and program? 
Future PLANNING 


HE scHooL’s responsibility for helping those who 
pe already on the job to become more effective 
administrators and supervisors can be suggested very 
quickly. For those who came into their posts with- 
out professional education in social work, an effort 
should be made to get the younger ones into a pro- 
fessional school on a full-time basis of study for at 
least a year, preferably two. For the older group, 
without professional training, the schools should offer 
fulltime short courses and extension courses and 
institute courses geared to their interests and needs 
and fitted into the agency’s staff development plan. 
For the partially trained and experienced group, every 
effort should be made to offer individualized plans 
for additional study which may include offerings 
from related fields as well as social work offerings. 
The possibility, too, of work-study plans for this 
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group, in order to decrease the length of time they 
must be away from their jobs should not be over- 
looked. 

Though the acquiring of real skill in administra- 
tion or supervision cannot be accomplished by the 
graduate student within the present two year master’s 
degree program, I, for one, believe that much more 
can be done than is generally being done, now, to 
lay the ground work for sound attitudes toward ad- 
ministration and for developing knowledge which 
then should grow into administrative skill on the job 
following graduation. 

In conclusion, I should like to propose for the social 
work field on a regional basis, a well-organized and 
representative group of agency and school people to 
carry out a program such as the following: (1) 
Survey the regional need for training administrative 
and supervisory personnel. (2) Assist in carrying on 
a recruiting campaign, with scholarship offerings. 
(3) Facilitate the school faculties’ efforts to devise 
more effective teaching methods and materials and 
expanded opportunities for practice in this important 
area. 





PUBLIC AGENCIES 
(Continued from Page 75) 


of self-exploration and self-growth. 


SUMMARY 


QUICK SUMMARIZATION of these points would 
include: 


1. An increasing tendency towards professional 
specialization, although this carries us away from 
rather than towards the ultimate aim of helping 
others achieve a greater feeling of comfortableness 
in their given life-situation; 

2. An absence of consistent policy aimed at better 
informing the public of their own abilities and 
responsibilities for human habilitation; 

3. A lack of recognition that professional workers 
frequently utilize clients as outlets for their own 
personal needs; 


4. An absence of policy aimed at helping individual 
workers experience job satisfaction through self- 
growth. 

If public agencies are to meet the needs, they might 
consider these four points. If public agencies are to 
define and formalize their policies and aims, they 
might consider these four points as part of that 
definition and that formalization. 
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WISCONSIN CAREER SERVICE 
IN PUBLIC WELFARE 


Sound Personnel Standards— 
High Professional Standards— 


Jobs with a Future 


Progressive programs in Public Assistance, 
Correctional Administration, Child Welfare 
and Youth Services; Mental Health 


For further information 


write to 


State Department of Public Welfare 


State Capitol, Madison 2, Wisconsin 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 








IMMEDIATE OPENINGS —WYOMING 


Field Supervisors in Public Assistance and in Children’s Services 
—$4200 to $4740. Child Welfare Workers—$3240 to $3840. 
One year graduate training required. For information write 
Director, State Department of Public Welfare, State Office Build- 
ing, Cheyenne, Wyoming. 








Immediate openings for Child Welfare Workers in CWLA, 
FWAA, and APWA member agency. Beginning salary 
$3072 to $3360, depending on training and experience. 
Colorado Merit System agency, good personnel program 
and employee benefits. Write Personnel Officer, Denver 
Department of Welfare, 777 Cherokee Street, Denver, 
Colorado. 














Child Welfare Workers and Consultants are needed in Mon- 
tana at the state and local levels. 
Child Welfare Worker 
Senior Child Welfare Worker... 
Child Welfare Consultant... ~~! 


Salaries are somewhat lower in a few counties. Liberal 
vacation and sick leave allowances. Car required with seven 
_ per mile for travel. Apply to Joint Merit System, Helena, 

ontana. 














Directory Changes 
Changes received for the 1952 Pustic Wet- 
FARE Directory, published by the American 
Public Welfare Association, are being issued as 
special notices and will not appear in Pusiic 
WELFARE. 


WASHINGTON STATE: Child Welfare posi- 
tions open for men or women; casework, super- 
visory and consultant jobs starting from $264 
to $358. Write State Personnel Board, 1209 
Smith Tower, Seattle. 




















Omission 

On Page 38 of the April issue, an article en- 
titled “Social Welfare Planning From the Pub- 
lic Agency Viewpoint” by Ernest N. Heen, Di- 
rector, Department of Welfare, Territory of 
Hawaii, was published. This paper was given 
on January 29, 1952, at the annual meeting of 
the Honolulu Council of Social Agencies which 
had as its theme “Planning for Human Serv- 
ices.” It is regretted that the setting in which 
the paper was presented was not mentioned. 








OPPORTUNITIES IN ALASKA 


Positions now available for professionally qualified social 
workers in Public Assistance and Child Welfare Services. 


District Representative, NOME 


Administration and supervision of public welfare programs 
in the Second Judicial Division, Arctic Circle, Lower Yukon, 
and Seward Peninsula, primarily Eskimo Country. Interest- 
ing friendly people, travel, adventure, winters similar to 
Minnesota, comfortable living quarters in Nome, facilities 
of Stateside towns, daily plane connections with States. Be- 
ginning salary $5,934.00. 


Progressive personnel policies, including staff conferences, 
education leave, and 30 work days annual vacation. 


For application blanks and information write, via airmail, 
stating qualifications to: 


ALASKA DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE 
BOX 2781 JUNEAU, ALASKA 


























APWA CONFERENCES 
ee W yoming—August 


West CoAst—Victoria, British Columbia—Sep- 
tember 2-4 

NORTHEAST—Philadelphia, Pennsylvania—Octo- 
ber 9-11 

SOUTHEAST—Charleston, West Virginia—Octo- 
ber 23-25 


SOUTHWEST—Little Rock, Arkansas—March 
23-24, 1953 


CENTRAL—St. Paul, Minnesota—April 26-28, 
1953 


NATIONAL ROUND TABLE—Chicago, Illinois— 
December 2-5, 1953 


Attend and participate in your regional 
conference and the Round Table. 








COVER THE FIELD 


with an advertisement in 


PUBLIC WELFARE 
RATES 
Full page ; J, .....$100. 
One half page.. we 
One quarter page.........................0.0----. §25. 


Discounts for advertisements to appear, by pre- 
arrangement, im successive issues as follows: 
Two successive issues viishdiaia aia 
Three successive issues ve 15% 
Four successive issues 

Classified advertising, suitable for announcements 


of job opportunities: $10 per column 
inch or fraction thereof. 


Deadline for advertising copy—6 weeks before 
month of publication. 











THE 1952 


PUBLIC WELFARE DIRECTORY 


The 13th edition of the DIRECTORY is now available. If you have 
not ordered your copy yet, we suggest you do so promptly. 

The new edition contains useful new information in addition to the 
handy reference material which users of previous directories found so use- 
ful. The 1952 DIRECTORY has up-to-date listings of federal, state and 
local social welfare agencies and officials. The latest available information 
about public welfare programs is given. 

Single copy—$7.50. Discounts for orders of 10 or more copies. Send 


your order to 


AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIATION 


1313 EAST 60TH STREET, CHICAGO 37, ILLINOIS 
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